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The Secretary Says: 


The goods and services which the United States 
is able to make available to less fortunate nations 
struggling to rebuild their disrupted economies are 
an important force for democracy and peace. 


We can never hope to buy democracy or peace, 
but we can help those who want to live in freedom 
and peace rebuild their own lives. 

Administrator Paul G. Hoffman of the Economic 
Cooperation Administration has said that no group 
in the United States has given the European Re- 
covery Program more whole-hearted support, has 
worked harder for it, or understood it better than 
the labor organizations. 


Mr. Hoffman has gone further than just words. 
He has established labor divisions in his Adminis- 
tration’s offices here and in Paris, staffed by experi- 
enced and high-ranking labor people, to carry out 
labor functions and to aid in the development of 
useful cooperation and understanding among the 
working people of the countries covered by this 
program. The missions to be established in each 
of the 16 countries affected will include labor ad- 
visers from the American labor movement to help 
develop the kind of cooperation and understanding 
that is necessary if this is to be a real recovery 
program. 

Furthermore, Mr. Hoffman’s program and poli- 
cies have been worked out in close consultation 
with the Department of Labor, which, during the 
past 2 years, played an increasingly active and 
important role in the international field, and with 
an advisory committee that includes among its 
members high officials of the American labor unions. 
We have placed the resources of the Department 
of Labor at Mr. Hoffman’s disposal and he is 
making full use of them. 
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LABOR ASSURED OF VITAL ROLE IN ECA PROGRAM, HERE AND ABROAD 


Top-Level Advisers At Work, Others Will Join National Missions 


Labor, both here and abroad, will play a vital 
part in the European Recovery Program. 

Assurances that labor will have the opportunity 
to parti ipate fully were given when labor advisers 
offices were established in both Washington and 
Paris ECA headquarters. Topped by labor leaders 
who have long since won the respect of labor and 
businessmen alike, these advisers will participate 
in the formulation of policies as well as guiding 
ECA executives through much of the stormy 
weather that threatens ahead. 

Already on the job as advisers to Administrator 
Paul G. Hoffman are Clinton Golden (CIO) and 
Bert M. Jewell (AFL). In Paris, advising Special 
Representative W. Averell Boris 
Shishkin (AFL). Labor information in Paris will 
be headed by Harry Martin, CLO Newspaper Guild 
president. In Washington, Marion Hedges, former 
editor of the AFL Electrical Workers’ Journal, will 
handle information. Hoffman plans to have at least 


Harriman, is 


one labor adviser in each country mission. He said: 
‘It is my intention to appoint other competent 
leaders in the labor movement as advisers to the 
hiefs of each of the ECA missions in the partici- 


pating countries in Europe.”’ 


Selections Under Way 


Selection of these advisers is proceeding. William 
Munger, of the United Hatters, Cap & Millinery 
Workers’ Union (AFL), is already in Italy as labor 
adviser to James D. Zellerbach, chief of the mis- 
son there. Allan Strachan, of the United Auto- 
mobile Workers (CIO), is in Greece. Appoint- 
ments of advisers to Austria, Belgium and Luxem- 
bourg, Denmark, France, the Netherlands, Nor- 
way, Sweden, the United Kingdom, Switzerland, 
and Bizone Germany will be made shortly. 

The labor advisers will be responsible for seeing 
that ECA labor policies are carried out in the par- 
licipating countries. They will have a voice in de- 
termining these policies through information and 


recommendations to the labor advisers offices 
both in Paris and in Washington. They will act as 
advisers on all labor matters to the mission chiefs. 
The ECA outlines their chief responsibility as fol- 
lows: 

(a) Establish and maintain contacts with non- 
Communist European trade-union leaders. (This is 
particularly vital because non-Communist labor 
groups constitute a well-organized and influential 
political, social, and democratic spiritual force in 
each participating country.) 

(b) Serve as links between such trade leaders and 
the chiefs of the country missions, and channel 
pertinent information obtained from these trade- 
union leaders, together with their advice on mat- 
ters affecting the recovery program, through to the 
country mission chiefs, to the United States Special 
Representative in the Paris headquarters, and to 
the labor advisers in the Washington ECA head- 
quarters. 


Shishkin Aides 


In the labor advisers office in Paris, Shishkin 
will have as aides an economic adviser and a 
special adviser on trade-union relations. There will 
Mission 


Liaison Section which will maintain close contact 


be a Trade-Union Relations Section, a 
with the labor advisers in the country missions, a 
Labor Supply and Employment Section which will 
advise on solutions to labor shortages and othe 
manpower problems, and a Production Section. 
All of these units soon will be adequately staffed. 
In addition, Shishkin is planning to add a special 
assistant to work with him on the problems pre- 
sented by displaced persons. 

Embodied in the Economic Cooperation Act is a 
declaration of policy which reads in part: “It is 
* * * the policy of the people of the United States 
to sustain and strengthen principles of individual 
liberty, free institutions, and genuine independence 


in Europe through assistance to those countries of 








Europe which participate in a joint recovery pro- 
gram based upon self-help and mutual coopera- 
tion.” 

This makes perfectly clear the fact that the 
European Recovery Program is in no sense a relief 
program—it is a rehabilitation and recovery pro- 
gram. That is what the people and the Congress 
of the United States intended that it should be, and 
it is what the peoples and the governments of the 
participating countries accepted. It is what the 
administration and staff of ECA are working to 
carry out. 

Increasing production is not as simple as just 
getting workers to work harder. There are hamper- 
ing factors, such as shortages of food and very basic 
consumer supplies, shortages of raw materials and 
machinery. There is a serious shortage of electric 
power. As fast as the most urgent needs can be de- 
termined and as fast as materials and machinery 
can be made available the program is proceeding. 
The production know-how of our American labor 
advisers will be useful at that stage to help Euro- 
pean workers accustom themselves to new types of 
machinery and new methods. 
first war—and then 


In countries geared for 


completely ungeared by occupation—workers lost 





W. Averell Harriman. 


much of their productive skill. Many of them 
never had any; they went into armed service too 
young to have had training and experience. Our 
labor advisers can be most helpful in bringing 





their knowledge of modern apprentix 


grams and refresher training to the aid of boy 


labor and management. 





Paul G. Hoffman. 


Labor surpluses and labor shortages will lx 
terrific problem to solve. The ECA labor poli 
is flatly against the consideration of labor as 
commodity. It states: 

“Tf the commodity-concept of labor is mail 
tained and pursued, as the ruling concept, t! 
program of ECA can and may fail. Labor is 1 
just another commodity, to be mobilized a 
transported across national boundaries. It is 1 
this to the statesmen of the world, either in t! 
United States or in Kurope, and it is certainly nt 
to the workers themselves. The contrasting co 
cept, of workers as people, must be constant 
held up before the Labor 
entire ECA agency, and before all participants 


Division, before t! 
And it must be seen that when the concept | 
workers as people is adopted as the ruling conce] 
that the problem becomes more complex, al 


more constantly difficult, and it also become 
demanding of more talent, devotion, and resouree- 


fulness.”’ 

The unemployment situation in Italy is ba 
About 3 million workers are idle. Other Europea 
countries already have need for about 700,0 


workers—a need that will increase as the Marsh 


ip pro- 
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Plan ce yps and production tempo is stepped up 
But th swer is not as simple as transporting the 
workers from Italy to the participating countries 
that need them. First of all, most of them are un- 
skilled d it is skilled labor that is needed Aid 

ust be given Italy in establishing a strong ap- 
ventice program. Then, many of them may not 
vish to leave their native land; transferring them 
should be on a volunteer basis only. And even after 


getting over that hurdle, there is still the problem 
if feeding and housing them. 

The labor advisers in the Paris office and in the 
ountry missions will have the cooperation and 
ssistaunce of the International Labor Office, which 
snow prepared and equipped to deal with man- 
ower questions in the participating countries. For 
he difficult task of training and plecing displaced 
ersons, they will have a close working relation- 
ship with the United Nation's International Refugee 
and are 


Organization, volunteer agencies which 


meerned with training. A close working relation- 
ship is maintained with the Organization of Euro- 
wan Economic Cooperation, which also is aiding 
nthe manpower problem. The United States De- 
wrtment of Labor’s Office of International Labor 


Affairs and the State Department’s labor attaches 
are already working closely with the ECA staff 

\s the program progresses It Is expected that the 
labor advisers will be called upon to help solve 
problems of union membership. When this develop- 
ment occurs careful screening will be necessary be- 
cause of political factors. Trade-union leaders in 
Europe, as in this coubptry, are fully aware of the 
dangers of Communist infiltration. They are as de- 
termined as American union leaders to resist. They 
intend to keep Communists out entirely 

The 


under way. Shipments of food, machinery, and raw 


European Recovery Program is_ really 
materials for the first 6 months were large. By far 
and away the largest item was food. It is recognized 
by ECA that food has a marked relationship to 
production as well as to the well-being of the 
people. The worker on a 1 ,000-calories-a-day diet 
is not an efficient worker and cannot produce 
adequately. 

Further, people who have been suffering for 
vears from lack of food and other essentials of life, 
and see no hope of conditions improving, will 
readily fall vietims of propaganda that promises 


them a great deal 
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Perry Faulkner (third from left), Director, Veterans Employment Service, presents American Legion Honor 


Roll award to Ben Pearson, whose Pine Bluff, Ark., company helped disabled veterans find suitable jobs. 


AMERICAN LEGION HONORS 31 FIRMS FOR AID TO DISABLED VETERANS 


The American Legion, long and consistently a 
plugger for jobs for disabled veterans and othe 
handicapped workers, has placed 31 American 
business firms on its industry honor roll for out- 
standing records in the placement of disabled 
veterans. 

While the award is presented by the national 
organization, the firms are judged locally by State 
American Legion organizations. The Legion em- 
ployment chairman in the State in cooperation 
with the Veterans Employment Service and the 
State employment service examines the bandi- 
capped placement record of each company within 
the State. Certificates are then awarded on the 
basis of the number of placements and the policy 
of individual firms toward handicapped GI’s 
Some certificates are presented during National 
Employ the Physically Handicapped Week, the 
first week in each October. It was held this year 
from October 3 to 9. 


Although the American Legion honor-roll pro- 
gram is only a year old, the Veterans Employment 
Service of the United States Employment Ser vice 
says it has already helped greatly to improve job 
opportunities for disabled veterans. 


Describes Program 


Describing the Legion honor-roll program 


O'Neil, 


“Large companies that hire disabled 


James F. national commander, said 
veterans 
agree such veterans are more conscientious, lear 
skills better, stay on the job, and produce more 
The personnel turn-over among such disabled 
veterans in industry is less and insurance rate 
are not higher. Industry needs men and womel 
who can lick big odds. The disabled fill that bil 
They didn’t let us down when we needed them 
We must not let them down when they need us.” 

The 31 Americal 


Legion honor-roll certificates for 1947 are: J. B 


companies receiving the 
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Burke Construction Co., Gadsden, Ala.; N. Optical Co., Petersburg, Va.; Bon Marche De- 
Porter Co., Phoenix, Ariz.; Ben Pearson Co., Pine partment Store, - Seattle, Wash.; Weirton Steel 
Bluff, Ark.; Northrup Aircraft, Hawthorne, Calif.; © Corp., Weirton, W. Va.; and Cudahy Bros. Co., 
Marchant Calculating Machine Co., Emeryville, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Calif.; Huizengh Furniture Co., Denver, Colo.; The Legion maintains that it is easier now to 
Holo Krome Screw Corp., Elmwood, Conn.;  ‘“‘sell’” employers on the capability of the dis- 
Kastern Air Lines, Ailanta, Ga.; B-Barr & Co., abled, since the veteran has had more training 
Chicago, Ill.; Custombilt Pipes, Inc., Indianapolis, and has had the use of finest prosthetic aids. 
Ind.; Carr-Moehl Co., Des Moines, Iowa; John Moreover, the Legion holds, the veteran’s experi- 
Morrell & Co., Topeka, Kans.; Neon Fluorescent ence, his present backing by the Government, 
Engineering Co., Louisville, Ky.; Tico Laborator- veterans’ and other organizations, make it more 
ies, Frederick, Md.; Ford Motor Co., Dearborn likely that employers, fellow workers, and the 
Mich.; Power Electric Co., Jackson, Miss.; Elgin public will give him a chance to show his ability. 
Watch Co., Lincoln, Nebr.; Botany Mills, Inc., In launching its activities in the 1948 program 
Passaic, N. J.; Wurlitzer Co., Tonawanda, N. Y.; for NEPH Week, the Legion dispatched a “stunt” 
Commercial Carving Co., Thomasville, N. C.; airplane from Washington to compete in the 
Reinhart Bros., Inc., Fargo, N. Dak.; Swift & Co., National Air races at Cleveland, Ohio. Secretary 
Clinton, Okla.; Gorham Manufacturing Co., of Labor Maurice J. Tobin christened the plane 
Providence, R. 1.; Nashville Electric Service, before its departure from National Airport. In 
Nashville, Tenn.; Ford Motor Co., Dallas, Tex.; huge letters on the sides of the plane was the 
The Saddle Shop, Salt Lake City, Utah; Tetmus legend: “Hire the Handicapped.” 


Secretary of Labor Tobin (front) christens American Legion ‘Handicapped” plane before its start for air races. 
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Labor Officials Pledge Aid 
To ILO Conventions 


Close cooperation with the United States and 
Canadian Departments of Labor in implementing 
International Labor Organization conventions 
was pledged at the recent convention of the Inter- 
national Association of Governmental Labor 
Officials in Charleston, W. Va. 

The association continued a committee created 
to develop machinery, in cooperation with the 
Federal Departments, ‘for transmitting appropri- 
ate International Labor Organization conventions 
and recommendations to the States and Provinces 
and for carrying on the educational activities 
needed to support action by the States.” 

A feature of the convention was an award to 
Frances Perkins, former Secretary of Labor, for 
her “leadership in building labor standards for 
American workers.” In responding to the citation, 
Miss Perkins urged State and Federal labor offi- 
cials to demonstrate efficiency, plan cooperatively, 
and take leadership in the alleviation of unem- 
ployment, should it recur. She recommended a 
cooperative plan of public works, of work sharing, 
of opening up new fields of opportunity and de- 


veloping new industrial products. 


Tribute to Schwellenbach 


At their first meeting since the death of the late 
Secretary Schwellenbach, the association passed a 
resolution expressing “‘their deep regret and sense 
of personal loss in the death of their colleague and 
friend.’ 

Other resolutions included one urging Congress 
“to restore to the Bureau of Labor Standards 
authority to provide safety training services for 
State factory inspectors,” a function removed from 
the last budget. The association called this ‘an 
invaluable service which would be impossible and 
uneconomic to duplicate on a State-by-State 
basis.” 

Representatives of West Virginia industrial and 
labor organizations participated in the program 
and praised the efficient and constructive adminis- 
tration of their State labor commissioner, Charles 
Sattler, who served as host to the convention. The 
United States Department of Labor was repre- 
sented by William L. Connolly, Director of the 


Mrs. Clara M. Beyer, Charles Sattler, and George 
W. Dean look over a West Virginia product during 
the recent convention of the International Associo- 
tion of Governmental Labor Officials. 


Bureau of Labor Standards, who subst 
the Secretary of Labor. 

Officers elected for the forthcoming 
clude Commissioner Sattler, president 
Dean, Michigan labor commissioner, vir 
dent; and Mrs. Clara M. Beyer, Associat 
tor of the Bureau of Labor Standards, sec 
treasurer. Members of the executive board 
clude the following State labor officials 
G. Ennis, deputy commissioner, Connecticut 
G. Henneberger, assistant director, [lin 
T. Huiet, commissioner, Georgia; Dor 
Miller, commissioner, Nebraska; M. B. Mor 
commissioner, Texas: as R Pool, assistant ¢ 
tor, Washington State: and W. Elliott 
deputy minister, Manitoba 


Correction 

In the August issue of the Labor Informat 
Bulletin the maximum unemployment compens 
tion benefit paid in Utah was printed as 5s 
week. 

The Federal Security Agency, which p! 


the table, says this was an error—that th 


1) 


mum paid beneficiaries in Utah is $17 to $29] 


week, depending on the cost of living 
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Handing down the first rulings on several sec- 
tions of ne 


National Labor Relations Board has held that 
1. Hiring halls as operated by the National Mar- 


Labor Management Relations Act, the 


itime Union (CIO) to supply crews for tankers on 
the Great Lakes are illegal. 
Zz. “EBconomic”’ strikers who have been perma- 
nently replaced and who are therefore not entitled 
to reinstatement will not be permitted to vote in 
NLRB representation elections. 
3. Before the Board will order a representation 
election, 2 labor organization or individual seeking 
to represt nt the employees must have made a de- 
mand upon the emplover for recognition and must 
have been refused. 

{ Plant euards and other ‘ protection” employ - 
es, Who must be in separate bargaining units un- 
er the act, 


rnierly 


may be represented by a union which 


was affiliated with a labor organization 
aking other emplovees as members, provided the 
on secking to represent the guards has severed 
leonnection with nonguard unions 
\ parent international union which is in full 
omplianee with the affidavit and filing require- 
ents « 


f the law may act in representation matters 


Lehalf of a local which is in full compliance 


The Issues 


In the hirine-hall case, the Board held that the 
VMI and seven of its officials violated the act by 
sisting that four Great Lakes tanker companies 


tinue hiring halls and by striking to support 
er demand 

Th Board declared that the hiring hall as oper- 
the NMI 


peradventure of doubt 


a by on the Great Lakes “bevond 
has involved clis- 
mination in the hire and tenure of employment 
licensed seamen to encourage membership in 


YMI But the 


mger permits employers 


act as pow amended no 


to discriminate against 


plovees who are not members ol lal or organil- 


The Board held that by insistence upon such 
ls the union failed to bargain in good faith and 
(tempted to cause employers to discrimmate 
gainst employees on a basis of union member 





Uctober 


1948 


NLRB BANS NMU HIRING HALLS, DENIES “ECONOMIC”’ STRIKERS VOTE 
Also Rules Recognition Must Be Refused Before Union Election 













ship or lack of it, 
of the law. 


thereby violating two sections 


the 
status of strikers was based upon section 9 (¢) (3 


The Board’s unanimous ruling on voting 


of the act, which states: “Employees who are not 


entitled to reinstatement shall not be eligible to 
vote.”’ 

The Board ruling said: “If the strike was caused 
by unfair labor practices of the employer, then the 
strikers are entitled to vote. However, if the strike 
was not caused by unfair labor practices, then thi 
replacements are entitled to vote and the strikers 
are ineligible to vote unless otherwise entitled to re- 
instatement.”’ 

It added: “Strikes must be presume ad to be ** eeco- 
nomic” (as distinguished from unfair-labor-prac- 
tice strikes) unless they are found by the Board to 
have been caused by unfair labor practices of the 
emplover in question.” 


In this case, an NLRB regional 


thre 


airectol ns 


representative of Creneral Counsel, had dis 


missed charges of unfair labor practices against the 


emplover on the ground that the six individuals 
who filed them were acting as agents for a non 
complying union Local 830 of the CLO United 
Retail and Wholesale Employees Union. The 
Board held it was bound by this determination of 
the Office of the General Counsel and could not 
review his dismissal of the charees. Citing both 


language of the law and its congressional history, 


t that 


the Gren ral Couns l 


the 


the Board pointed o1 


has “final authority’ ove: Investigation and 


disposition of charges. 


Women at Work 


\lore than 1 
agricultural work in July 1948, according to census 
They 


women and nearly 


million women were engaged in 


reports. were one-tenth of all employed 
one-fifth of all agricultural 
workers. From a peak in June of more than 2 mil- 
lion, the number of women farm workers had de- 
clined by about 330,000. Women in nonagricultural 
employment had increased by 82,000, numbering 


15,819,000 in July. 









Maine Voters Reject 
Two Stringent Labor Laws 


Maine voters, in a referendum on September 13, 
overwhelmingly defeated two drastic measures 
which, their opponents said, “carried about as 
many restrictions as the Taft-Hartley Act.” 

B. J. Dorsky, president of the Maine Federa- 
of Labor (AFL), said that practically all 
candidates for office in the State—Republican 
publicly repudiated the 


tion 


and Democratic alike 


proposed legislation. Among the opponents was 
Margaret Chase Smith, who was elected United 
States Senator on the Republican ticket. 

Pro and anti forces of labor shared two recent 
court decisions concerning laws regulating activi- 
ties of workers. Michigan’s “little Taft-Hartley 
law,”’ the Bonine-Tripp Act, was declared uncon- 
stitutional by Justice Emerson R. Boyles of the 
Michigan State Supreme Court in a case involving 
the Transport Workers Union (CIO). 

In New Jersey, however, the public utility anti- 
strike law, which forbids strikes and requires arbi- 
tration of disputes, was upheld on September 10 
by Vice Chancellor John O. Bigelow of the New 
Jersey State Court 


Two Bricklayer Apprentices 
Win $600 Cash, Set of Tools 


The contest to find the best brickmason appren- 
tice in the whole State of Indiana, which was 
winding up when the September issue of the Labor 
Information Bulletin went to press, was won by 
Ralph C. Bruns, of Millhousen, entry of the 
Greensburg (Ind.) Joint Apprenticeship Commit- 
tee. He received $500. Millhousen is a community 
near Greensburg. 

William Barton, Jr., of Terra Haute, came out 
in second place. He was awarded $100 in cash 
and a complete set of brickmason tools. 

The Greensburg Apprenticeship Committee was 
awarded a handsome trophy which other commit- 
tees announced they will go after next year. The 
event was a week-long feature of the Indiana State 
Fair, and reports are that other State groups of 
Bricklayers, Masons and Plasterers local unions 
will hold similar contests. 


Federal Wage-Hour Law 
In Effect 10 Years 


On October 24, 1948, the Fair Labor > 
Act will have been in effect for 10 years 
This aet, popularly known as the wage and hoy 
law, is the first Federal statute contair 
mum wage, overtime, and child labor prov 


indaris 


ig min 
s10ns for 
private employment that has been uphy 
United States Supreme Court. During 
decade, its provisions have been generally accept 
by employers, employees, and the publi 
Its benefits, primarily intended for the lowest 


paid, unorganized workers, extend beyond then 


however, to include—by latest estimates —almost 


22 million workers who are assured a minimu 
wage rate of 40 cents an hour. Of these, 20 millior 
are also assured pay of not less than one and on 
half times their regular rate for all hours over 4 
in a workweek, 

These minimum wage and overtime provisions 
apply to employees engaged in interstate con- 
merce, or in the production of goods for interstat 


commerce. 


Back Wages 

During the 10 vears of enforcement of the wag 
and hour law, and during the 6 vears the Wag 
and Hour and Public Contracts Divisions of th 
United States Department of Labor bave also e- 
forced the Walsh-Healy Public Contracts Aet 
almost 112 million dollars in restitution of bael 
wages withheld in violation of the minimum wag 
or overtime provisions of either or both acts has 
been agreed to or ordered to be paid by more tha 
150,000 employers to some 3 million employees 
This does not include sums collected by employees 
as a result of employee suits under the wage a 
hour law. 

Inspections made for child labor violations du 
ing the past 10 years have resulted in findings tha 
more than 16,000 of the inspected establishments 
employed approximately 60,000 children contrat 
to the child labor provisions of the wage and ho 
law. Of the minors illegally employed, four-fifths 
were under 16 years of age, the minimum age ! 
general employment, and one-fifth were 16 or 


years of age, working in occupations for which 


,l8-year minimum had been set because of 
hazardous nature of the work. 
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ANGLO-AMERICAN COUNCIL TO STUDY BRITISH PRODUCTION PROBLEMS 
Leaders of Management and Labor Going to London Conference 


A joint Anglo-American Production Council, to 
study England’s production problems and make 
recommendations, has been established by the 


Economic Cooperation Administration, Paul G. 


Hoffman, ECA Administrator, announced. The 


frst Meeting of the Council will be held in Lon- 


don (hk tober j 


Harvey W. Brown, president of the IAM (Ind.), 
named to Council. 


Serving on the Council will be 12 British and 
8 American leaders of industry and labor. Tech- 
nical experts will accompany the American mem- 
bers of the Council 

In London the Council will review current 
capital plant in the British industries, bottle- 
necks created by lack of raw materials, and the 
best methods of spreading production know-how 
developed in the United States which may be 
iseful in British industries. The Council then will 
split up and members will visit industries and 
meet and talk with industry and labor leaders to 
get first-hand knowledge of specific problems. 


October 1948 


After the Council has completed its meetings, 
a delegation of British industrialists will come to 
the United States for on-the-spot studies of pro- 
duction methods. 

The United States labor representatives on the 
Harvey W 
International Association of Machinists (Ind.); 
Leland S. Buckmaster, international president, 
United Rubber Workers of America (CIO); Lee 
W. Minton, Bottle Blowers 
Association of the United States and Canada 
AFL); and Thomas J. 
chief engineer of the Brotherhood of Locomotive 


Council will be Brown, president, 


president, Glass 


Harkins, assistant grand 


Engineers. 

Industry representatives will be Philip Reed, 
General Electric Co.; Spencer Love, president, 
The Burlington Mills; Ira Mosher, former presi- 
dent, National Association of Manufacturers; and 
Ernest Breach, vice president, Ford Motor Co. 


Technical Experts 

Technical experts who will accompany the 
United States representatives are Otto S. Beyer, 
construction engineer, and Joseph Scanlon, pro- 
fessor at Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 

Members of the Trade Union Congress repre- 
senting Britain on the Council are: Lincoln Evans, 
member of the Iron and Steel Board; William 
Lawther, president of the National Union of Mine- 
workers; Andrew Naesmith, secretary of the Amal- 
camated Weavers Association; Jack Tanner, Amal- 
gamated Engineering Union; Tom Williamson, 
general secretary, National Union of General and 
Municipal Workers; and G. H. Bagnall, National 
Union of Dyers, Bleachers and Textile Workers. 

Federation of British Industries members are: 
Sir Frederick Bain, deputy chairman, Imperial 
Chemical Industries, Ltd.; Arthur Richard Bains, 
William Bains Sons, Ltd. (woolen manufacturers) ; 
Sir Peter F. Bennett, joint managing director, 
Joseph Lucas, Ltd. (automobile accessories) ; Cuth- 
bert Barwick Clegg, A. & A. Crompton & Co., 
Ltd. (cotton); Sir Maurice Edward Denny, chair- 
man of William Denny «& Bros., Ltd. (shipbuilders 
and engineers); Sir Greville Simpson Maginess, 
president, British Employers Confederation. 





THE LABOR MARKET: SURPLUSES IN SOME AREAS mace! 
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These labor market area classifications are based 
upon data reported to BES by affiliated State em- 
ployment security agencies. The relative classi- 
fication is determined by the relationship between 
the estimated volume of unemployment and the esti- : e 
mated total labor force of the area. Consideration \ SAN ANTONIE 
also was given to narrative comments reflecting 


local judgment upon the labor market situation 
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McCOMB REMINDS FARMERS WORKING CHILDREN MUST ATTEND SC HO0) 
May Not Be Hired If State Law Compels Attendance at Classx 


Rural children enjoy the same educational pro- 
tection under the Federal wage and hour law as 
city children, and work in harvesting the crops 
this fall must not cheat them out of their right to 
attend school, Wm. R. McComb, Administrator 
of the Wage and Hour and Public Contracts 
Divisions, United States Department of Labor, 
warned growers and agricultural processors. 

The child labor provisions of the Federal Fair 
Labor Standards Act take special note of the need 
to protect children in agriculture where employ- 
ment at production for interstate commerce comes 
into competition with school. 

Any child under 16 years who is legally required 
to attend school may not be hired to work during 
the time the laws of his State say that he should 
be in school. No farmer may ship farm products 
or other goods in interstate commerce if within 
30 days before the removal of these goods he 
has employed a child under these circumstances 


Weeding the garden is arduous for anyone—anytime. It's particularly so for a group of children like these when 


the ‘‘garden" is a 10-acre carrot patch. 


on the farm where the goods were 
This provision of the Fair Labor Stan 
applies to a farmer whether he himself 
goods directly out of the State, or whet! 
livers them to a warehouse or wholes: 
that does the actual shipping. Growers 
tables, fruits, cotton, and other crops 
delivered to canning, processing, or refin 
lishments within the State have the san 
tion under this law not to hire children 
while the children are legally required 
school. This is true also of those farm 
products move directly out of the State, 


sulting canned, processed, or refined good: 


interstate commerce. 
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This past summer a million and a quarter of thy 


country’s agricultural workers were drawn fro 


the 14- through 17-year age group, including bot! 


hired and unpaid family workers. About half wer 
children 14 and 15 years of age. In October 1947 


Hot sun makes the task more difficult. 
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Ugh! No wonder these little girls look happy. They're 
picking spinach that's going away from there! 
Lifting the baskets, though, is heavy work for children. 


Re! - 


after schools had been open for several weeks, 
about 750,000 children 14 through 17 were em- 
ployed at agricultural work. It is known that large 
numbers of younger children—some of 7, 8, and 
§—were similarly employed although census esti- 


mates do not include them. 


Retards Schooling 


The number of fatalities and serious injuries 
suffered by agricultural workers is very high 
Children suffer their share of these accidents. 

A 13-year-old boy was crushed to death last 
summer when the tractor he was operating over- 
turned and he was pinned underneath it. In June 
1948, a 15-year-old girl traveling in a truck with 
other migrant workers was injured when the 
truck collided with another vehicle. She sustained 
a possible skull fracture and concussions. 

The wholehearted cooperation of schools, par- 
ents, farmers, and the general publie is needed 
to give children who are customarily hired to do 
agricultural work a chance to go to school regularly 
and the protection that the child labor provisions 
of the Fair Labor Standards Act afford them. 


October 1948 


President’s Safety Group 
Plans Big Meeting in March 


Several hundred delegates from all parts of the 
country attended the preliminary organizational 
meeting of the President’s Conference on Indus- 
trial Safety, held in the Department of Labor in 
Washington, September 27, 28, and 29. 

Industry, labor, voluntary safety groups, Fed- 
eral, State, and local governmental officials, and 
representatives of other interested groups partici- 
pated in the conference, then left to work with 
their individual units. 

Secretary of Labor Maurice J. Tobin, general 
chairman, presided over the 3-day session, which 
was devoted largely to deliberations of technical 
committees and organizational planning for a 
Nation-wide action conference to be held in Wash- 
ington March 30, 31, and April 1, 1949. Plans call 
for a comprehensive organization covering the en- 
tire country with an integrated, well-planned pro- 
gram designed to reduce the 2,000,000 injuries, 
17,000 deaths, and 91,000 permanent disabilities 
resulting from industrial accidents during 1947 at 
a cost of 31 billion dollars in lost wages and pro- 
duction to labor and industry. 

At the recent conference, credit was given vol- 
untary safety organizations and other interested 
groups as well as individual business firms for their 
efforts in reducing the industrial accident rate, but 
it was agreed among the conferees that additional 
immediate action was indicated to combat present 
accident frequency rates and conserve manpower. 


Seven Committees 


Seven committees comprised the conference, 
working under the general supervision of an over- 
all coordinating committee headed by William L. 
Connolly, Director of the Bureau of Labor Stand- 
ards of the United States Department of Labor. 
Vincent P. Ahearn, executive secretary of the 
National Association, was 
appointed executive director of the President's 
Conference by Mr. Truman. 


Sand and Gravel 


The keynote of the March conference will be 
“action.”” The conference is expected to attract 
upward of 1,500 delegates from all sections of the 


country, Officials estimated. 





197 National Unions 
In New BLS Directory 


A total of 197 national and international unions 
and 89 State and Territorial labor organizations, 
with an estimated 15,600,000 members, are listed 
in the new publication entitled “Directory of Labor 
Unions in the United States,” issued by the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics of the United States Depart- 


ment of Labor. (This is equivalent to one-third of 


the 45,059,000 workers employed in nonagricultur- 
al establishments in mid-July, according to latest 
BLS figures.) 

Approximately one out of every four workers in 
the Nation’s labor force, or one out of every six 
persons aged 21 vears or over, is currently a mem- 
ber of a labor organization, according to union 


membership data. 


6 Have 500,000 Members 

Thirty-seven of the national and international 
unions listed in the directory have more than 100.- 
000 members each, while 6 have more than 500,000 
At the opposite end of the seale, 16 unions reported 
less than 1,000 members. About half of the unions 
have less than 100 locals each. Fifteen unions, on 
the other hand. have 1.000 or more subordinate 
locals or lodges 

This vear’s directory also includes a brief dis- 
cussion of the labor movement since World War LI, 
with an analysis of union membership and size. 
For each union, in addition to the union officia! 
title, address, and principal officers, information 
is given on the frequency of conventions, the 
union's official publication, and its research and 


education department 


Officers Listed 

The principal officers, headquarters, and publi- 
cation for each of the 89 AFL and CIO State and 
Territorial offices are also presented. A finding 
index which lists each union by its full official 
title, and the page of the directory on which it can 
be found, completes the directory. 

Orders for the Directory of Labor Unions in the 
United States (Bureau of Labor Statistics Bulletin 
No. 937 
of Documents, United States Government Printing 
Office, Washineton 25, D. C. The price is 20 cents 


per copy ‘ 


may be placed with the Superintendent 


Textile Mill To Pay 

$147,288 in Overtime 
Unpaid overtime wages under the Fed 

Public 


amounting to $147,288 will soon be d 


and hour law and _ the Cont: 
among 22,910 southern textile workers 
and former employees of the Bibb Manu 
Co.’s 13 Georgia mills—as the final r 
Federal court action started in 1945. 
Computations aggregating this amo 
been checked and approved by the Wag: 
Hour and Publie 


States Department of Labor, and thi mp 


Contracts Divisions, U) 
has been notified that it may proceed with } 
ment in accordance with a final judem« 
United States District Court at Macon, Ga 
the Fifth United States Cireuit Court of 
at New Orleans 

Many of 


moved elsew here 


the company’s wartime employ 
after the war, and w 
officials said they may never share in the 

tion unless they notily the Wage and Tl 
Public Contracts Divisions, 1007 Comer B 
Birmingham, Ala., or the Bibb Manufact 

The alleged violations of the Publie Cont: 
August 
the period involving the wage and hou 
1943 to November 20, 1945. Ind 


amounts to be distributed vary greatly, SICe 


extended from 1942 to June 194 


June 


are based on length and regularity of employm 


Administrative Suit 

Administrato Wim R. Nee ‘Yomb conte 
an injunction suit that a S$2-a-week “atte 
bonus’ awarded employees who worked the 
schedule of hours required of them should li 
been included in their “regular rate of pay 
the company computed their overtime ea 
The company contended that this was unnecessar 
because the bonus was simply a form of paymel 
for overtime work. The trial and = intermediat 
courts sustained the Administrator’s contentio! 
and the United States Supreme Court denied tI 
company a review, 

Still pending in the District Court at Macon 


a separate suit by the Secretary of Labor to colle: 


Wi iiqu 


$52,250 from Bibb Manufacturing Co. 
dated damages for the illegal employment of 9 


minors in work on Government contracts. 
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ADVISORY GROUP URGES MORE POWER FOR GERMAN TRADE-UNIONS 
Labor Department’s Committee Reports After Study in Occupied Area 


German trade-unions must have an increasing 
on in controls of the country’s industry 


ral economy to foster German democracy 


nd increased production, a subcommittee of the 


partment of Labor’s Trade Union Advisory 
opmmittee has reported after a study of current 
ymnditions there 
The subcommittee, consisting of Irving Brown, 
European representative, and Henry Rutz, special 
presentative for Germany and Austria for the 
(merican Federation of Labor, and Michael Ross, 
of International Affairs for the Congress 
f Industrial Organizations, spent several weeks 


the two countries studying present conditions 


trends of their economies and trade-union 


wvements They were accompanied by Arnold 
Steinbeck of the Labor Department’s Office of 
International Labor Affairs 

“The transition period finds a trade-union move- 
ent which is equipped to play a key part in the 
building of an independent, free, and democrat i 
Germany “Though 


any of the 4,500,000 members in the Western 


the subcommittee reported 


Jones have still to be reedueated in the principles 
fdemocracy, the leadership, composed mostly of 
seasoned anti-Communist trade-unionists, has 
shown maturity, initiative, and courage in giving 


‘unions their program and objectives.” 


Specific Steps 
The s ibecommittee recommended specific steps 
hich should be taken to improve labor-manage- 
nt relations. They include: 

a) Trade-unions must be given a more concrete 
1 the working of the economy. 

b) False neutrality (by occupational authori- 
es) toward the needs and problems of the trade- 
ions should be dropped in favor of outright as- 

tion Sistanes 

ed ti ¢) Trade-unions should have a more direct line 
all Military Government agencies concerning 

vital to the welfare and interests of the 
orkers 
@) The post of top adviser on labor affairs to the 
ead of the Military Government should be re- 
stablished., 


en October 1948 


(e) Within the framework of economic controls, 
collective bargaining should be extended 

(f) Housing conditions for workers should be im- 
proved. 

(g) The extent of dismantling of German in- 
dustry should be finally determined 

h) Provisions of the Smith-Mundt bill provid- 
ing for the exchange of trade-unionists should be 
extended to the occupied territories 

(7) A joint committee should be established to 
investigate and report concerning the re-entry of 
Nazis into leading positions of German bureau- 


eracy. 


Beck Hits “‘Opinion’’ 
In German Labor Press 

Trade-union newspapers in the United States 
Zone of Germany need more news and less “ Opin- 
ion,” an American labor editor reported following 
a 3 months’ visit to Germany as Department of 
the Army consultant 

The editor, Elmer Beck, pointed out that the 
trade-union press has not been as ‘effective as it 
might have been,” even within the limitations of 
newspaper publishing in Germany—the shortage 
of paper, the lack of printing machinery, and, to a 
certain extent, the shortage of printers. 

Beck is editor of The Kenosha Labor 
union paper serving jointly the American Federa- 


a trade- 


tion of Labor and the Congress of Industrial 
Organizations. 

In line with Army Department efforts to help 
German unions improve the effectiveness of then 
newspapers, Beck interviewed all editors of such 
publications and met with them at a conference in 
Stuttgart. 

At the Stuttgart meeting, he recommended that 
the editors organize to exchange news among the 
trade-union papers. He recommended also that 


they disseminate important union pews to the 


general press, dispatch periodic articles about Ger- 
many to the Americar labor press through such 
agencies as the Department of Labor, and dis- 
American labor material to the 


tribute press 


German union papers. 





MECHANIZATION CUTS SKILLED JOB OPENINGS IN BAKERY INDUSTRY 


Although bakery production has continued to 
grow since the end of the war, it is unlikely that 
the expansion will result in a substantial increase 
in the number of qualified bakers employed, ac- 
cording to the United States Employment Service. 

Through technological improvements, job break- 
down, and specialization, many tasks formerly re- 
quiring the skill of fully qualified bakers may now 
be performed by less skilled workers. The number 
of bakers is not expected to expand much beyond 
the 1940 total of 144,000. 

In machine bakeries, where most production jobs 
such as mixing and kneading are performed entirely 
by mechanical processes, qualified bakers are usu- 
ally found in supervisory positions or on highly 
skilled tasks. Many fully qualified bakers now do 
only a portion of the tasks required for classifica. 
tion as a skilled worker. 

In hand shops, bakers generally perform all 
tasks. Less job break-down and specialization oc 
curs in hotels, restaurants, and institutions. 

Many bakers own and operate small neighbor- 
hood shops, usually with their families or, at most, 
one or two helpers or apprentices. Such shops often 
feature special types of bread or pastry products. 

The perishability of most bakery products limits 
the area which may be served by individual baker- 
ies. Consequently they are concentrated most 
heavily in large cities in order to be near their 
markets. 

Employment in the industry is stable. Layoffs 
are infrequent; often the hours of work are ad- 
justed to meet production needs. 


Opportunities Limited 


Current opportunities are limited or nonexistent 
in most areas. Demand is usually only for replace- 
ment purposes; most vacancies are being filled by 
upgrading. 

The rapid growth of many residential communi- 
ties is creating new opportunities for bakers inter- 
ested in establishing and operating small neighbor- 
hood shops. The most successful small shops carry 
a line of cakes, pies, and pastries in addition to 
bread and rolls or specialize in some type of “na- 
tionality” baking. 


16 


Generally, wage rates for union workers ape 
higher than those for nonunion workers. Tlie high. 
est rates are paid to workers in hand shops, par- 


ticularly Jewish bakeries ($1.77 per hour average 


and other specialized nationality baking (31.45 per 
hour average). Wages, generally, are highest in the 
North and West 

Night work and split shifts are prevaient. In 
July 1947, nearly four-fifths of all union bakers 
were scheduled to work 40 hours per week. In May 


1948, production workers, both union and non- 
union, averaged 42.7 hours. 

New workers are hired as apprentices or helpers 
and are promoted as they attain skill and experi- 
ence. Most apprenticeships are for a 3-year period, 
Beginners are assigned tasks such as washing and 
greasing pans, taking ingredients to the mixer, as- 
sisting at the oven, or in racking bread. As they 
become more familiar with the work, they assist in 
preparing dough and working with a benchman, 


Mrs. Edith Reed, baker, adds icing to one of the Labor 
Department cafeteria's famous cakes—1,000 slices 
are baked and sold every day. 
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Calls Bombard Employers 
To “‘Hire The Handicapped”’ 


The Nation’s employers received a barrage of 


messeges and personal ealls the week of October 


3-9, during the observance of National Employ 
the Physically Handicapped Week. 

The calls came from members of Rotary, Ki- 
Exchange, Lions, and other service clubs; 
Disabled 
Veterans, and other veterans’ groups; from cham- 


Wanis, 
from the American Legion. American 


bers of commerce, fraternal organizations, and 
other community groups 

The purpose was to make employers conscious 
of the job-availability of hundreds of thousands 
of disabled no longer able to pursue their trades 
or professions, and to stress that in the right job, 
these handicapped persons are as capable as their 
more fortunate fellow workers on the production 
line and often have better absentee and job- 
changing records. 

Thousands of copies of the 1948 NEPH Week 
poster, shown below, were distributed throughout 
the country during the week. 


“I KNOW it’s good business 





to hire ‘the Hundicapped ... 
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...OUr experience proves they're 
PRODUCTIVE—RELIABLE” 


MPLOYMENT SERVICE 


Hazardous-Occupations Order 
Proposed for Metal Working 


The Secretary of Labor has scheduled a pub 
hearing on November 9 at the Depar: ment ¢ 
Labor building in Washington to consi a} 
hazardous-occupations order under the eh ild }; 
provisions of the Fair Labor Standards 
proposed order sets a minimum age of 18 
certain occupations involved in the op 
cold-metal-working machines 

Jobs for which the order would : pply t] 
minimum age for hazardous work are operating a 
helping on certain specific machine tools and ong 
forming, punching, and shearing machines. T) 
order would apply only to cold-metal-work 
machines; it would-not apply to machines use 


work on hot metal 
New Data 
The proposed order, identified as Ha aradous 


Occupations Order No. 8, 
extensive investigation of the hazards involved 


was prepared after a 


operating metal-working machines. Statistica 
data, not formerly available, on both the frequency 
and severity of machine-caused injuries have be¢ 
compiled and are tacluded in the report ol} the ir 
vestigation. Such data are useful to safety e- 
gineers in evaluating the hazards of machine-sho 
jobs and in establishing safety-training courses fo 
machine-shop employees. 

The report includes material on the injury 
frequency rate of apprentices as compared with 
adult 


Copies of the report of the investigation, entitle 


the injury” frequency rate of workers 


“Occupational Hazards to Young Workers, R 
port No. 8, The Operation of Cold-Metal-W orking 
Machines,” Tay be obtained by writing to th 
Child Labor Branch of the Wage and Hour a 
Public Contracts Divisions, United States Depart- 


ment of Labor, Washington 25, D.C 

seven hazardous-occupations orders have beet 
previously issued since the Fair Labor Standards 
Act became effective in 1938. They deal wit! 
(1) the manufacture of explosives, (2) jobs 
motor-vehicle drivers and helpers, (3) coal mining 
woodworking 


(4) logging and sawmilling, (5) 


machines, (6) radioactive substances, and (7 


hoisting apparatus, including elevators. 
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CLERICAL WORKERS’ PAY IN SAN FRANCISCO HIGHER THAN IN DENVER 
White-Collar Scales in Oakland Also Exceed ‘‘Mile High’’ City’s 


Women office clerical workers in San Francisco Men workers were employed in the 21 selected 
received salaries averaging between $40 and $50 in occupations to a much lesser extent than women. 


16 of 21 selected occupations, according to a Feb- As hand bookkeepers they had salaries averaging 
ary 1948 study made by the Bureau of Labor $66.78 in San Francisco, $63.93 in Oakland, and 


Statistics, United States Department of Labor. $59.84 in Denver. Men accounting clerks averaged 
In three occupations the averages exceeded $50 $55.52, $52.72, and $50.75, respectively, in the 
ind in the other two they fell below $40. three cities, and office boys showed averages of 
Across San Francisco Bay in Oakland, workers $37.85, $39.78, and $30.98. 
n the same jobs had salaries averaging at least $40 In all, 168 establishments were studied in San 
ut less than $50 in 15 jobs, with only 1 showing an Francisco, 86 in Oakland, and 109 in Denver. 
average In excess of $50, while 5 were below $40. 
In Denver, Colo., only three of the jobs were in Vacation Pay 
he $40-$50 category, all others having salary Supplementary benefits accruing to these office 
vels between $30 and $40. (Data for Oakland workers were also studied. For example, vacations 
pertain to February 1948; those for Denver, Janu- with pay were provided by all establishments 
ry 1945 studied in San Francisco and Oakland, and all 
San Francisco women had salary advantages except one in Denver. Two weeks of vacation after 


Zardous- 


after a wer their Oakland counterparts in each of the 21 1 year of service was typical on the coast; in Den- 


obs. These advantages ranged from less thao 1 ver the distribution between those providing | 


ercent among clerk-typists to 25.8 percent among week and those granting 2 weeks was about equally 


solved ll 
tatistica : é : 
equenc' lling-machine operators bookkeeping machine ° divided. After 2 vears of service. all except SIX 


The median percentage difference, on an occupa- establishments in San Francisco and two in Oak- 


uve beer 


tonal be ' ; - ailieel ; : ' 
f the it ional basis, amounted to 7.1 percent. land granted 2 weeks with pay. Over 70 percent of 


fetv en- A comparison of women’s salary levels in San the Denver establishments also had this provision 


Ire in i | de ve a “ey ss wo) i i b , } ‘a a . . 
ine-shoy aa co — n : re ealed an — le differ In Denver about three-fourths of the companies 
: enuiais, eac ime in lavor ol worker , “mer . , . . 
urses fo may en Ui \ ; a . orkers in the formet paid for six holidays. In Oakland slightly more 
ty 1 minimum job diflerence was 7.7 percent, : . . 
: wn gow Cee wae o-4 Pree than half paid for six, with all the remainder 


vith a median difference of 27.4 percent. tw , 
injury ee i ' F ;, s : per ; a except one providing more than six. In San Fran- 
; obs the averages 1n Si ‘rancisco exceede se . - 
red wih = rages iN Sen Francisco exceeded tos cisco all except about 15 percent granted at least 
n Denver by at least 40 percent. 7 dew 
workers . ‘ P 4 ¢ ays. 
Oakland workers also had higher salaries, gen- 


entitle 
rs ‘ se in Denver. : Pe ep- , 
7 lly, than those in Denver, though bookkee p Concludes Series 
Pris ig-machine operators (class A) in Denver topped sti ' : ; 
Working , eaeiye This concludes a series of studies concerning 
se in Oakland. Among the other 20 jobs the . 
r to th , aa : salaries, hours of work, and other conditions of 
iferences were usually substantial. The median 
our al . rd employment of clerical workers conducted by the 
b differential was 19.7 percent. . ‘ : “ 
Depart: Bureau of Labor Statistics in 10 American cities 
Women Stenographers The cities as they appeared in comparative analy- 
ve beet Women general stenographers averaged $48.31 a sis in the Labor Information Bulletin are Atlanta 
andards veek in San Francisco, $46.81 in Oakland, and and Buffalo, Boston and Seattle, New York City 
838.80 in Denver. Clerk-typists had weekly sal- and Milwaukee, Chicago and Dallas, and Denver 
jobs as ines averaging $42.21 in San Francisco, $41.99 in — and the San Francisco-Oakland area of California 
mining Vakland, and $34.21 in Denver. Comptometer op- — Copies of the individual studies may be obtained 
working rators averaged $47.78, $44.50, and $35.53, re- from the Bureau of Labor Statistics of the United 
and (7 spectively, and hand bookkeepers averaged $55.02, States Department of Labor, Washington 25, 


$91.38, and $46.05. D. C., or at BLS office nearest you. 
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BLS Issues New Study 
Of Guaranteed Wage Plans 

A comprehensive survey, Guaranteed Wage 
Plans in the United States (Bul. No. 925), was 
released by Ewan Clague, Commissioner of the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

The report is the result of an extensive study 
of 347 


analysis of 62 selected cases. These 62 cases in- 


guaranteed wage plans, and a detailed 


clude large as well as small plants and represent 
a variety of industries, both manufacturing and 
nonmanufacturing. Originally undertaken in con- 
nection with the Office of War Mobilization and 
Reconversion’s guaranteed wage study, the Bu- 
reau’s latest report contains much new material 
not included in its report to the OWMR. 
Management, labor, and employees interviewed 
during the course of the Bureau’s survey empha- 
sized above all the beneficial effects of the plans 
upon employees’ morale and the individual’s sense 
of security. This aspect appeared to be even more 
important that the economic effects of the plans. 


Not a Cure-All 

It was recognized that the guaranteed wage is 
not a major factor in solving the problem of 
instability in the economic system. 

The report states that nothing in the general 
business situation of the firms which adopted 
guarantee plans or in their technical methods of 
operation set them off as a group from other 
firms doing similar work. Many of the guarantees 
were operated by firms which reported employ- 
ment stabilization problems of substantially the 
same kind that are faced by employers generally. 

This report is a printed publication. It may be 
purchased from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, United States Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C., at 35 cents each. 


Arizona Women’s Budgets 

The estimated budget for an employed woman 
in Arizona reflecting the minimum requirements 
for a woman worker without dependents was 
$1,953 per year as of April 1948. The annual cost 
of commodities and services was estimated as 
$1,684, an increase of 7.7 percent over the March 
1947 estimate. 


Productivity Up 
In 20 Industries 


The level of output per man-hour in abo, 
two-thirds of a group of 32 manufacturing g 
nonmanufacturing industries in 1947 stood abo 
their 1939 levels, the Bureau of Labor Statistic 
announced. 

The study, entitled “Changes in Or 
Man-Hour for Selected Industries Betw 
and 1947 and 1946 to 1947,” discloses that in | 
of the 20 industries increases were in excess of | 
percent. Between 1946 and 1947, 19 out of 
industries for 1946 
experienced increases in output per mian-hoy 


which data are availabj 
Declines occurred in 11. 

The report is based on figures regularh 
lished by the Bureau of Labor Statist 
includes preliminary statistics for 1946 


for some industries for which reports have not yet 


been published. 

During the war, productivity declined in many 
nonmunitions industries because of shortages 
materials, equipment, and manpower, restrictions 
on production, turn-over of labor, and oth 
causes. The recovery of these industries from thi 
wartime low has been substantial. In all but fi 
industries of the group that declined during t) 
war, output per man-hour rose from the low points 
reached during that period by amounts ranging 


up to 35 percent. 


What It Means 

Output per man-hour, or “productivity,” refers 
merely to the relationship between the quantity 0! 
goods produced or amount of service rendered a 
the man-hours expended. Changes in this ratio ¢ 
not measure the specific contribution of labor 
capital or any other factor of production. Many 
factors affect output per man-hour in particula 
industries; the situation changes from time to tin 
with availability of supplies, the quality of 
terials, the design and quality of products 
other management factors, as well as labor 
put. 

The list of industries for which reports can b 
prepared is now so limited in number that it is no! 
representative of manufacturing industries in gel- 
eral, due to lack of basic census data and othe! 
reports. 
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Some Current Bulletins 


Butch Looks to You—Bureau of Labor 
Standards Bulletin No. 97. A safety 
guide for the industrial supervisor, with 
cartoon illustrations. 18 pp. 10 cents. 





The Performance of Physically Impaired Workers in Manufacturing Industries 
Bureau of Labor Statistics Bulletin No. 923. 132 pp. 55 cents. Obtainable 
only from the Superintendent of Documents, United States Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington 25, D. €. 


The Economic Status of Registered Professional Nurses, 1946—47—Bureau of 
Labor Statistics Bulletin No. 931. 69 pp. 30 cents. 


Employment Outlook in the Plastics Products Industry—Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics Bulletin No. 929 (Occupational Outlook Series). 20 pp. 15 cents. 


The Outlook for Women in Chemistry—Women’s Bureau Bulletin No. 223-2. 
Prepared as a part of a study on the outlook for women in science. 65 pp. 
20 cents. 


Wome n’s Bure au Conference, 1948; The American Won an, Her Changing Role 
Worker, Homemaker, Citizen. A report on the Conference held on February 17, 
18, and 19, 1948, in Washington, D. C. 210 pp. Free. Copies may be 
obtained from the Women’s Bureau, United States Department of Labor, 
Washington 25, D. C., as long as supply lasts. 


Deve lopme nts in the Consumers’ Coope rative Movement in 1947 Bureau of Labor 
Statistics Bulletin No. 932. 13 pp. 15cents. Obtainable only from the Super- 
intendent of Documents, United States Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington 25. D.C. 


Measure Safety—Injury Frequency Rates—Bureau of Labor Standards Bulletin 
No. 102. S pp. 5 cents. 


National Apprenticeship Standards for the Photo-Engraving Industry—Formu- 
lated by the American Newspaper Publishers Association and the International 
Photo-Engravers’ Union of North America in cooperation with the Bureau of 
Appenticeship, United States Department of Labor. 20 pp. Free. 


Union Wages and Hours: Local Transit Operating Employees, October 1, 1947 
Bureau of Labor Statistics Bulletin No. 933. 7 pp. 10 cents. 


Single copies of Labor Department publications in most instances are sup- 
plied without cost as long as supplies permit. Write to the Information Office, 
Labor Department, Washington 25, D.C. Do not send money. 


Sales copies as indicated are available from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. Send check or 
money order made payable to Superintendent of Documents. Currency sent 
at sender’s risk. 


WHAT GOVERNMENT IS DOING ABOUT LABOR 





The Labor Information Bulletin, published 





early every month, reports and summarizes 
news about labor and government, for the 
use of labor and management, in news 
magazine style. Keep abreast of domestic 
and international labor news. 


Send your subscription today for the 
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